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ORIGINAL. 


REASONS FOR HOPE. 


Or a sketch of the character of Maria G. of 
Concord, Mass, who died July 6th, 1851— 
aged 18 years 6 months. 

‘Maria is dead, Mother,” said a young girl 
as she returned from a walk with one of 
playmates. Yes, my daughter, Maria has left 
us. Beloved as she was by those who knew 
her, and useful as she was to her family, her 
Heavenly Father has seen it to be best to re- 
move her from the circle of her earthly friends, 
but I doubt not she is admitted to another and 
far better one in the abode of the blessed 
above. Maria was a sufferer, and a very pa- 
tient one too, for several years, and now her 
emaciated frame is gone from among us, but 
we trust her soul, her immortal soul has gone to 
Heaven. 

But Mother—do you think, that because 
Maria was a patient sufferer and seemed wil- 
ling to leave her Mother, and Frank, and Mary, 
and Anna, that she has gone to Heaven? No, 
my dear—these are not the reasons why I and 
other of her friends that knew her well, feel 
willing to express such a hope respecting her. 
Many are sick a long time and die calmly after 
having suffered with great patience, and see 
their friends stand weeping round their dying 
beds unmoved, of whom we are not so hopeful 
and can only say that they are gone to the tri- 
bunal of a Holy Being, who will do them no 
wrong. But as you seem interested in this 
subject, [ will try and give you the reasons 
why I speak so ——— of the probable 
happy release of your friend from this world, 
where disease and suffering from extreme de- 
bility seemed to await her, to join the ransomed 
in songs of joy in the realms of glory above. 

They are drawn from the traits of character 
and the dispositions of heart exhibited through 
several of the last years of her life. AndI 
consider them to be proofs of piety of heart 
and evidences of the influence of religion in 
regulating the life of our young friend. 

he character of Maria shows that she had 

a higher motive of action, a holier purpose in 

life, than to seek her own pleasure or a hope of 

happiness separate from being a Christian, a 

child of God. The first trait of character of 

which I will speak is, her love for her Bible. 

Her Bible! that best of Books! What a 
treasure it was to her. It was her constant 
friend. You would see it quite near her, 
often upon her pillow if you called and found 


ing her long sickness. It seemed her compan- 
ion, her amusement when left alone—her moth- 
er necessarily engaged, and her sisters and 
brother away at school, where in health she de- 
lighted herself tobe. She frequently employed 
her time in committing whole chapters to mem- 
ory, especially the book of Proverbs, were her 
delight. She fed her intellectual and moral 
powers from that rich feast of Divine precepts, 
and grew daily in strength of mind and matu- 
rity of judgement. Deprived of opportunities 
of receiving instruction as other young persons 
of her age were doing, she found a resource, 
and a fruitful one, in searching the mine of the 
Holy Scriptures for treasures that made her 
acquainted with her own need and where to 
get a full supply for every want of her soul. 

But Mother, did Maria always love to read 
her Bible ? 

I dare say not. Yet I have heard her Moth- 
er and Aunt say that she was ever a conscien- 
cious child, and seemed to have a great desire 
to do right in every thing. When quite young 
she was very obedient and affectionate, seeking 
to please others and willing to deny herself to 
gratify them. She sought to show her love for 
others by remembering them when absent, and 
bring them tokens of her love. When about 
eight years old she expressed a desire to be a 
Christian, and sought to know how to become 
one. Although amiable and much beloved, 
Maria had faults and committed sins of thought 
against her conscience and her God, and she 
was convinced of this and desired to be free 
from sin. Directed to her Bible by her parents 
as to an unfailing source of instruction in duty, 
a love for its sacred teachings increased in her 
mind; and when she learned her obligations to 
serve God, to give him her heart, it was her 
Bible that showed the way. Maria felt herself 
to be asinner. She knew that she had many 
times broken the law of God, and then she was 
conscious of wrong in her heart. She felt the 
need of a Savior for her soul. Her Bible told 
her of Jesus who “gave himself” to die for 
sinners, and to Him she turned as to a “strong 
hold,” and in Him she trusted and found peace 
to her troubled conscience. She submitted her 
heart to her Savior and in Him she found rest. 
And now do you not think that to her the Bible 
would seem above all price? No doubt it 
seemed to her very precious. She felt it to be 
indeed, what the Psalmest said of the Holy 
Scripture—* Thy word is a lamp to my feet.” 
She read it through, each of the three last 
years of her life. She left a mark in where 
she read the last time, when her eye-sight be- 
came too feeble to allow her to read it again. 
She gave it as a most precious gift of remem- 
brance to her beloved Mother, just as she was 
dying. Love and reverence for the teachings 
of the Bible led Maria to reverence the Sab- 
bath. The Bible rule for keeping the day holy 
was hers. She wished no amusement, and 
sought no recreation inappropriate with the 
strict observance of holy time. She wished 
for no reading but religious reading, and gen- 
erally preferred the Bible to any other. She 
considered the Sabbath “holy of the Lord, 
honorable.” 

Maria was a member of the Sabhath School, 
until her 14th year, when the whooping cough, 
and then the meazles reduced her to a very low 
state of health, and she never recovered from 
the effect of these diseases upon her constitu- 
tion. She endured patiently a long succession 
of days and months of extreme debility, and 
was deprived of the opportunity of attending 
public worship and her Sabbath class. She 
felt the loss, but uttered no complaint while she 





her on her couch, as you frequently would dur- 


after she was obliged to relinquish the privilege 
of attending Sabbath School, she committed 
the lesson regularly appointed for the School, 
and assisted Ser younger sister and brother to 
commit their’s also—finding references easily 
and ready always to leave any present enjoy- 
ment to A this, while she proved her familiar- 
ity with her Bible by doing it with very little 
effort. She also taught her little sister Anna, 
her lesson in the catechism; how happy the 
example of this kind, affectionate sister! Do- 
ing all her strength would allow to assist those 
she loved. Thus doing, she fed her own soul 
with the choicest of good. It seemed to be 
her “ meat” to do the good she could in the 
circle of her home. But she did not confine 
her wish to do good entirely within that circle, 
she felt for those destitute of the Bible and 
Sabbath School Books, and other means of the 
knowledge of God. Missions and missionaries 
were not forgotten by her. She was a member 
of a Juvenile Missionary Society, and contribu- 
ted by her efforts to aid in their work as well 
as always remembering the Sabbath on which 
the contribution was taken. She sent her 
money to the Sabbath School every month for 
the collection, and the last money remaining in 
her purse was paid from it by her request, to 
this subject ; the Sabbath after she was laid in 
her silent grave. This benevolent spirit is like 
the spirit of Christ, and Maria exhibited it as 
far as she had opportunity ; we think this is one 
reason of hope, that she was owned as one of 
His own dear children, and admitted to be with 
Him in Heaven. 

Mother, Maria never joined the Church— 
I never heard her called a Christian. 

I know it, my dear—but it is no less true that 
she desired to profess herself a Christian, and 
unite herself to the people of God, for some 
time before she died, and it is a source of re- 
gret now to her Mother that she did not en- 
courage her to come forward and unite with 
the church. Maria never said much about it, 
but from a little diary found after her death, 
her Mother learned that it was an earnest de- 
sire of her heart. As long as Maria had been 
ill, hopes were entertained that she would yet 
enjoy firmer health, and be able to perform the 
duty of acknowledging her faith and love for 
her Savior with more comfort to herself. But 
she was not permitted to gain firmer health. 
Her Heavenly Father saw it best to cut short 
her days. His time is the best time, and we 
will not murmur. It teaches us a lesson how- 
ever, to do what our conscience, enlightened 
by God’s teachings, dictates as our duty, at 
once, and not delay the performance, for we 
know not how soon our opportunities may cease 
to be presented to us. “ We know not the day 
or the hour when the Son of Man cometh,” 
and our influence to benefit others or glorify 
God will cease for this life. 

That Maria loved God and was prepared to 
go to Heaven and be one of that holy throng 
whom the Redeemer recognizes as his own 
Church, we gather also from the fact that she 
enjoyed and sought communion with her Savior 
in prayer. Her private devotions were strictly 
and uniformly performed while she sought the 
happiness of social prayer as was seen by her 
requsting her mother frequently to pray with 
her as well as read to her; especially during 
the latter part of her life. The death of a 
young person in the neighbourhood, a few 
months previous to her own death, affected her 
mind deeply with the importance of being pre- 
prepared to die. “To forsake all sin and live 
near to Christ and believe in Him,” was her 


diary occasionally, and the prominent desire of 
her heart seemed to be,to be free from sin,become 
holy and to be possessed of a firmer assurance 
of acceptance and that she was owned as a 
child of God. 

Maria was watchful over her temper and 
feelings. She was desirous of being a good 
daughter and of ever manifesting a spirit of 
kindness and love to the different members of 
her Mother’s family. She was affectionate and 
humble—for years she would not close her eyes 
in sleep ’till she had asked her Mother’s for- 
giveness if she had offended her in any way 
during the day, and received a “ good night 
kiss of love as token of it.” She was taught 
in the school of Christ, and was one of the 
Lambs of His fold. 

Her submission to the will of her Heavenly 
Father was conspicuous throughout her long 
confinement. She never murmured; no com- 
plaint ever passed her lips. Jf suffering more 
than usual she would seldom speak of it, and it 
was only indicated by her seeking her bed, 
saying she felt sick. Thus she lessened very 
much the fatigue and pain of being with her, as 
she seemed quiet and at rest—often engaged in 
doing some piece of work that made her time 
pass pleasantly, if her strength allowed of her 
doing any thing. Numerous mementos of 
taste were made by her and presented to her 


friends, She was never idle when able to do 
ony Sire, 
ow fondly will these momentous remind 


her friends of her love for them as well as of 
her love for the useful and beautiful in life. 
Flowers were her choice treasures; she loved 
them very much. She amused herself by 
making artificial ones of paper at one time, 
when confined to her bed almost entirely. 
Maria was ready to meet the summons to 
leave a beloved mother and brother and sister 
to whom she was uncommonly attached, over 
whose welfare she had watched and for whose 
happiness she felt and expressed an almost ma- 
ternal solicitude. She expressed no fear or 
reluctance at the approach of death. A sweet 
smile animated her emaciated features as she 
bade each loved one “ good night” and looked 
the last look of affection. She slept sweetly, 
and calmly as an infant falls in slumbers on its 
mother’s arm. She fell asleep in Jesus. 
These, my dear daughter, are a summary of 
the reasons, drawn from Maria’s life, why I 
hope that she has thus fallen asleep in Jesus. 
Som I hope we shall not let the influence of 
her example in life or of her hopeful death, be 
lost to any of us. If it is not, Maria will have: 
lived and died a blessing to us. Let us cher- 
ish the memory of her virtues so as to be led 
to imitate them. Let her young friends re- 
member that they too must die—may die 
young, even younger than she did. Will 
they not ask themselves seriously whether 
they are as ready to meet death; ready to 
close their eyes on all the enjoyments and 
friendships of this life, to go into an untried 
and eternal state of existence? Are they 
securing to themselves by repentance and! 
faith in Christ, an inheritance in Heaven,. 
where no sickness or sorrow, or death ever 
come; where there are crowns of unfading 


followers of the Redeemer, and where songs 
of unceasing joy are for the ransomed of the 
Lord. M. S. M., Concord, Mass.. 











“Tria Ls.—Every trial borne in meekness and 
submission to the will of God, will have but the 








tule of duty. 





cherished in her heart a love for both. Even 


During these months she wrote in a small] 


effect of purifying your souls from the remains 
of corruption, and of ripening them for heaven. 


glory and beauty to be received by all true: 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 














Moral Tales. 





ORIGINAL. 


FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO. 8. 


PANSY, OR THE SWEET HOME-FLOWER. | 


A / 
much labor and expense from a foreign land. | 


It is not a lofty and imposing flower. Its foli- 
age is not particularly rich in color or delicate | 
in texture, but the flowers are so sweet and so 
lovely, that they never fail to cheer and delight 
us. 

The Pansy is a universal favorite. In the 
gardens of the rich and the great, this sweet 
flower lifts up its modest head in much sim-| 
plicity, seeming to feel itself at home, and no 
intruder. It flourishes in equal beauty in the 
more lowly garden, and not unfrequently adorns 
with singular grace and loveliness the cottage 
grounds of the humble peasant. And I have 
seen it transplanted from its native earth and 
lodged in vessels of broken china, garnishing 
the narrow dim windows of a village alms- 
house, thus cheering and affording sweet com- 
panionship to the sad and sorrowing inmates 
within. Then I understood why another name 
had been given to this cherished flower besides 
Pansy, in addition to that of Lady’s Delight, 
so familiar to my ears in childhood, and that, 
“ Heart’s Ease.” 

Yes—Heart’s Ease it is; and so it shall be, 
for I like names that have significance ; and 
this becomes still more appropriate now that it 
is linked in my associations, with a very lovely 
being, whom I will call Ida; yes Ida. The 
Heart’s Ease ; a Sweet Home-Flower. 

I quote the expression of one, the very 
breathings of whose soul is poetry, though her- 
self unknown to fame, 

“Here by the Home hearth, maiden, 
It were dim without thy presence.” 


I mean not to flatter, but who is the one to 
aid and cheer her mother in times of sorrow 
and sadness, as -well as in health and pros- 
perity ? Who is the father’s companion and 
dependence in that mother’s absence, thus be- 
ing at once his treasure and his pride? Who 
cares for the little ones, comforting and coun- 
seling them? Who stands by the couch of the 
sick and the suffering one, cheering, and sus- 
taining, and seeking Divine support and conso- 
lation to be administered to the needy one in 
the hour of extremity? Who is the intelligent 
companion of the elder and the gifted brother ? 
Who is she, whom all her companions love, be- 
-cause she is lovely? One word will answer all 
these questions—Ida. 

There is indeed a striking resemblance be- 
tween my young friend and the sweet yet un- 
pretending Pansy or Heart’s Ease. It is ever 
the same. Circumstances or relations seem to 
effect no change in its character. It blooms in 
one soil as well as another. It is fresh and 
beautiful in April, equally so in November ; and 
it seldom, if ever droops, even beneath the 
scorching rays of a midsummer or a noontide 
sun. 

Again the modest Pansy makes no show. It 
is a little flower. To discover its beauties, 

ou must examine it minutely, and carefully. 

eautiful tints of purple and gold, lines of pur- 
est white and delicious fragrance will repay 
your trouble. 

And then, this beautiful flower, though small 
is not readily overlooked. You cannot pass it 
heedlessly by. Its very aspect of meek sim- 
plicity attracts notice to itself. Further—it is 
bright, and open as the eye of day. It is not 
drooping or pendulous as some flowers of larger 
:and more lofty growth, not half-closed, nor 

closed half the time like other species of flow- 
‘ers, but ever looking upward, its bright face 
‘turned to the sun, imbibing its pure and loving 
‘rays, and drinking the dew and the warm show- 
er.—So with Ida. 

“Say not, youthful reader, that were you gift- 
ed by nature, or had you received peculiar ad- 
wantages of education, you might become al] 
that I have claimed by way of excellence for 
the subject of the present sketch. What she 
is, every well-trained, intelligent and conscien- 
tious young person may be. 

But in spite of my fancied resemblance be- 
tween Ida to the sweet Heart’s Ease, there is 
yet at least one striking point of difference. 
God made the flowers, and they were created 
perfect. Not so with character. That, alas! 
is by nature defective, and it is not without 


|care and culture, that we make progress toward 
any degree of perfection, or gain the end of 
Does continued effort and patient 
| labor always secure its appropriate and desired 
Where then the difference in these 
moral plants enjoying equal privileges and sub- 
| ject to the same laws? Character becomes not 
It is not a rare or costly exotic, imported with | perfect at once. Sometimes much toil, and se- 
vere discipline are needed, always a vast amount 


our hopes. 


results ? 


of self-culture. 


Here I will take leave of my friend Ida. 
Perchance her dark eye may rest on this page. 
Should she read, and her quick perceptions de- 
tect the allusions to herself, Jet not her gentle 
nature be offended. We repeat again, we do 
not mean to flatter, and would desist in tracing 
the analogy farther, lest we should seem to do 


so.—So fare thee well, Ida. 


in all futurity ? 
in the heart—and work outwardly. 


out, all will be right. 


A word or two to our young readers by way 
of a moral. Would you endeavor to form the 
most perfect character? one that shall be pleas- 
ing to the eye of God as well as man in this 
life? and which shall be surpassingly beautiful 
Then commence within—deep 
In due 
time, by the Divine blessing, within and with- 


But in vain may you polish and adorn the 
surface, when pride and selfishness and envy, 
and other sinful emotions have full sway 7 the 


the gallery at the sides; and above the whole 
is a dome ornamented with representations of 
the moon and stars. The whole is colored in 
gold, blue, and carmine, and the tints are as 
fresh as if they were laid on but yesterday. 
On the “ gateway of justice,” at the entrance, 
a gigantic hand is sculptured, and within it is 
an enormous key, executed by direction of its 
great founder, indicative, doubtless, of the 
power of the sultan to open the secrets of the 
Koran, but considered by the ignorant as em- 
blamatic of the magical arts of the builder of 
the palace; for to magic do they ascribe the 
present perfect state of the Alhambra, when 
almost every other building of the Moors has 
gone to decay. 

On the left of the court of Lions is the “ Sala 
des Abencerrages,” a room in which thirty-six 
of these brave men, members of a family who 
were devotedly attached to the reigning mon- 
arch, were massacred in attempting to defend 
him. On the other side of the court is the 
“Hall of the two sisters,” so called from two 
enormous flights of white marble stairs which 
are perfectly pure and unstained. Around on 
the lower part of the walls of this hall are 
sculptured the escutcheons of the Moorish 
kings, on tiles of beautiful workmanship. 
Above, within an inner porch, is the communi- 
cation with the woman’s apartments and the 
“ jaloucies ” or latticed windows, through which 





inner man. 





Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 


ARCHITECTURE.—NO. Y. 
THE ALHAMBRA. 


been one of the wonders of the world. 


nada. 


which it forms a part. 


of the Moors. 


end with beautiful light columns. 


roses and other beautiful flowers. 


Saracenic architecture in the world. 


celebrated fountain of the Lions. 


arcade of beautiful pillars of white marble. 


most gorgeous arebesque ornaments. 














Among the most striking and beautiful build- 
ings in the world, was the Alhambra, the ruins 
of which still remain, and prove by their ex- 
ceeding magnificence that the whole must have 
This 
was-the palace of the Moorish kings at Gra- 


It is situated (the fortress comprising the 
palace, &c.,) on the summit of a lofty hill, and 
covers an immense space embracing nearly the 
whole hill on which it is situated. Near the 
summit of the hill is a fountain, built by 
Charles Fifth; a pure spring, over which is 
an archway in keeping with the fortress above. 
After this, the chief entrance to the castle is 
reached; this is called the gate of judgment, 
because here, the Moorish kings gave audience 
to their subjects, and administered justice. 
Here an archway rises within a massive tower 
reaching to half the height of the erection of 
It is built in the form of 
a horse-shoe, and conducts to what 1s called 
the “‘ Square of the Cisterns.” Here are two 
great reservoirs, in which the water was kept 
for the use of the garrison, and the inhabitants 
of the palace: one of these cisterns was 102 
feet long, and 56 wide; it is arched over and 
enclosed by a wall 6 feet thick. Beyond this 
is a small portal, which conducts to the palace 
It opens into a large court 
paved with white marble, and decorated at each 
In the cen- 
tre is a fish-pond, 100 feet in length, and 30 
feet in breadth, which was formerly filled with 
gold and silver fish, and was bordered with 
From this 
an archway leads to what is called the Hall of 
Lions, one of the most perfect specimens of 


Such an array of gorgeous splendor as now 
meets the eye, would lead one to think that the 
fabled faries and good genies really existed 
and had combined their powers to astonish the 
whole world. This part of the palace is still 
in almost perfect repair. The court is paved 
with white marble, and in the centre stands the 
This is a 
large basin of alabaster, suppo:ted by twelve 
lions, which are not sculptured in as good taste 
as the rest. Over this basin there is another 
and smaller one, from which a quantity of 
water spouts into the air, and falling from one 
basin to the other, is discharged from the 
mouths of the lions which support the vase. 
Around this court is a gallery, supported by an 


The walls are fifteen feet high, and are cov- 
ered with mosaic, in blue and yellow tiles, and 
the upper part and around the cornice are the 
At each 
end of the court is a portico, supported by mar- 
ble pillars uniting in an arcade which supports 


the fair tenants looked out upon the beautiful 
scene below. 

Much remains to be told of this still beauti- 
ful edifice, but I must close by mentioning the 
year in which it was built; this was about 1273, 
and it fell into the hands of the sovereign of 
Castile early in the sixteenth century. 


EstTe.Le. 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE SOUTH 
- SEAS. 


*T was a bright and beautiful Sabbath morn. 
Majestically rose the Juminary of day in all its 
splendor from his ocean bed, with the cooling 
trade winds counteracting his tropical heat. 
Amid the numerous vessels that lay in the har- 
bor of St. Helena, was one some distance from 
the rest, with English colors fiying at the miz- 
zen mast. 

On the deck of this noble vessel, was a 
group of way worn travellers. ‘They were en- 
joying the sight of that beautiful isle, for land 
however rugged and barren, is ever welcome to 
the weary voyager, after the storms and dan- 
gers of the ocean. For months had they been 
tossing on a sluggish southern ocean, or been 
driven to and fro on the rough waters of the 
Cape, and for a long time had they not seen 
land, save a small portion of South Africa, as a 
distant cloud on the horizon. 

Wearied and sick with their poor and scanty 
fare, never was there a more welcome sound 
than that of “Land aho,” shouted from the 
mast head, which soon echoed through the 
ship. Anxiously therefore was that dark spot 
on the watery waste watched, fearing lest it 
might prove but a passing cloud. 

Morning dawned, and what can express the 
delight it brought to those travellers, from a 
far distant land; for it revealed to them the 
sight of that long desired “Island of the 
Tomb.” And that which the night before 
seemed like a dark spot on the distant waters, 
now presented the side of an abrupt island, de- 
fying by its perpendicular and rocky walls the 
raging billows of the ocean, and save this rock 
bound isle nothing interrupts the heavings of 
the proud Atlantic for many hundred miles. 
And having entered Helena’s beautiful and ro- 
mantic harbor, they cast anchor before the little 
town, beautiful and romantic from being encir- 
cled in the arms of two projecting hills, and 
forming an entrance to the valley of James- 
town, and if perchance they turned their eyes 
to either side, where battery after battery rises 
on the adjoining cliffs, commanding the whole 
harbor, and thus forming a terrific sight of Na- 
ture’s handiworks. On this enchanting scene, 
these weary voyagers might have mused, for 
here English cottages, huts, gardens, well cul- 
tivated fields, and green pastures, variegated 
the amphitheatre, which was formed by the ad- 
jacent hills, and been led to look from “ nature 
up to nature’s God,” had not the hour to wor- 
ship Him arrived, when all repaired to the 
cuddy or ship’s cabin. There is one on board 
pale and emaciated, who through love to his 





= 


Maker, and in obedience to the divine mandate, 
years ago had gone to Eastern climes, 

“The first to bear, 

Glad tidings to that heathen shore.” 


and now by the loss of health was driven back 
to his native land, and during the voyage had 
not been able to tell those tars of the impeni- 
tent soul’s danger, and point them to the only 
true way of escape. But nerved on this occa- 
sion by the thought that this was to be the last 
day that they would pass together, he collected 
his remaining strength for the services of that 
day. What a motley group collected there, 
the nations of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Portugal, England, Ireland, and Scotland have 
their representations included in it. Although 
the difference of language among them was 
great, that of character was equally so. There 
was one bred up in the lap of luxury and 
wealth, amid the circles of the rich and gay in 
the English metropolis, the only son of his 
mother and she a widow, after having shared 
all Oxford’s privileges was led astray under the 
wine cup’s influence, thus dashing all a wid- 
owed mother’s hopes. But a delusive hope 
lingered in her bosom that he might yet retrace 
his steps, and be all she would desire. Yield- 
ing to her persuasions he was induced to leave 
Albion’s shore and become a sojourner on the 
distant waters. 

And beside him sat one on whose brow child- 
hood had scarce effaced its stamp, and whose 
home was among the far Scotch hills, who also 
was brought up in the cradle of ease and 
wealth, and to whom want had been a stranger. 
Indulgent parents yielded to his every wish, 
and kind sisters crossed not a desire—he too 
could leave that home, and loved kindred, and 
having drawn a reluctant consent from parents, 
was learning the untold miseries of a mariner’s 
life. Of the number, also were those who, 


yielding to heaven’s claim, . 


“ With steadfast step, had gone. forth to take 
Thine life-long portion in a heathen land, 
To bide the buffets of an Indian clime, 
Bearing the sorrows of woman’s lot 
Perchance for many years.” 


There were youth also whose joyous counte- 
ances rendered almost incredible that they 
had wept “as children seldom weep” at leaving 
their native isles. Such were the group assem- 
bled there, and others were, on whose charac- 
ter my pen would delight to linger, were inclin- 
ation alone consulted. 

All being arranged, the beautiful form of the 
Church of England was dispensed with, and 
God was worshiped in plain Dissenter style. 
Scarcely had the text been read which was that 
important inquiry of our Saviour, “ For what is 
a man profited if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul!” when it seemed that 
the attention was arrested and soon intently fix- 
ed. Slowly the tears chased each other down 
the cheeks of those hardy tars as they heard of 
the soul’s value 


“ The thing of greatest worth, 
The whole creation round ?” 

of its imminent danger and the inexpressible 
anguish of the lost soul. And so powerfully 
did the truth work upon the heart, that the stur- 
dy frame of one and another trembled with 
emotion, and those who rarely gave vent to their 
feelings in tears, appeared as if their hcarts 
were touched by the power of the Almighly. 
The eagerness with which the truth was re- 
ceived was evinced by the request that these 
things might be repeated to them, and the 
thoughtful countenance and earnest conversa- 
tion fed the hope that it would prove a word 
fitly spoken. Subsequent joyful tidings have 
confirmed the hope that there was joy in the 
regions of the blest, over those sinners that 
repented. The recollection of this scene, will 
ever be a pleasant reminiscence of a sojournin 
an eastern land, and though now far distant 
from the spot where it occurred, it wil! ever be 
a green spot on memory’s varied and often 
darkened landscape. 

Ere another sitting sun, those travellers bade 
a last adieu to the companions of a long voy- 
age, and through the remarkable interposition 
of Providence, they were safely housed under 
Columbia’s star spangled banner, while the rest 
were speeding their way to distant Albion’s 
shore. OPHELIA. 











A ktnp word will often tell more than the se- 
verest reproof, and a sigh of sorrow makes a 








far deeper impression than an open censure. 
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Natural fistorp. 





ORIGINAL. 
ANECDOTE OF A DOG.—(Communicaten.] 


As I was passing along the street the other 
day, I saw a little dog of the terrier breed, near 
the gateway of a house, which stood at quite a 
distance from the road. Soon quite a large 
dog came running down the street, and seeing 
the little dog, ran up to him, and seized him 
quite roughly. The little dog gave a yelp, and 
the other dog bounded away. Almost before I 
could look round, a large Newfoundland dog, 
who had been lying upon the piazza of the 
house, came down the avenue, with the great- 
est rapidity, and without seeming to notice the 
little dog, he hastened after the other dog, until 
he had caught him, and then after having given 
him a good shaking, he ran back to see after 
the little dog. 

Now by this little story, I do not want to 
teach little boys and girls, that whenever they 
see a child hurt, they must go and strike the 
one who injured it, but I want them to take 
example, from this dog and take good care of 
their little brothers and sisters, and keep them 
out of all danger. HERBERT. 

Brookline, Mass. Feb. 15th 1852. 

[In the Companion of Feb. 5, page 163, a 
very similar case is related, which happened in 
England.] 


A CROCODILE STORY. 


A cayman from the neighboring lagoons of 
Lyson’s estate in St. Thomas’s in the East, that 
used occasionally to poach the ducks and duck- 
lings, having free warren about the water mill, 
was taken in his prowl and killed. All sorts of 
“suspicion was entertained about the depredator 
among the ducks, till the crocodile was sur- 
prised lounging in one of the ponds after a 
night’s plunder. Downie, the engineer of the 
plantation, shot at and wounded him; and 
though it did not seem that he was much hurt, 
he was hit with such sensitive effect that he 
immediate,y rose out of the pond to gain the 
morass. It was now that David Brown, an Af- 
rican wainman, came up; and before the rep- 
tile could make a dodge to get away, he threw 
himself astride over his back, snatched up his 
fore paws in a moment, and held them doubled 
up. The beast was immediately thrown upon 
his snout ; and though able to move freely his 
hind feet, and slap his tail about, he could not 
budge half a yard, his power being altogether 
spent in a fruitless endeavor to grub himself 
onward. As he was necessarily confined to 
move in a circle, he was pretty nearly held to 
His 
place across the beast being at the shoulders, 
he was exposed only to severe jerks as a chance 
of being thrown off. In this way a huge rep- 
tile, eighteen feet long, for so he measured when 
killed, was held manu forti by one man, till 
Downie re-loaded his fowling-piece, and shot 
him quietly through the brain. 








— B enevolence. 


PERSONAL EFFORTS. 

The following incident, showing the blessed 
results of faithful personal efforts and earnest 
prayer for the conversion of men, is worthy of 
record, 

The writer his just commenced laboring one 
half of the time as a minister of the gospel in 
the place where it occurred. One Friday eve- 
ning, as he was making calls among the people, 
he entered a house in which lives a Scotchman 
and his fami'y. The wife isa member of the 
Wesley: iurch, the husband of the Congre- 
gational. in conversation, during the evening, 
he related, in substance, the following, “ which,” 
said he, “I have often thought of putting in 
print.” . 

“Seven years ago next February, I was 
building for myself a small log-house. There 
were three other men at work with me upon 
the building. It was nearly completed. One 
afternoon, just as we were about closing work, 

saw aman on horsebick coming along the 
road. As he eaxme against the house, and saw 
43 at work, he stopped and spoke. My fellow- 
laborers were not pious ; one or two of them 
were apparently much hardened in sin. The 





he wanted we should come oft from tae bui d- 
ing and pray. This request was made with so 
much earnestness and sincerity, as to impress 
our minds. We hastened down. He. said a 
few words to us, and then requested us to kneel 
and pray to God. Down he fell, among the 
chips and dirt, upon his knees. He prayed. If 
ever I heard a prayer that was one. It seemed 
as though God’s presence could be felt. When 
we arose he gave two of our number a tract; 
his stock of books and tracts was nearly ex- 
hausted—and, with a few more words in con- 
versation, left us. The next day he addressed 
a congregation in the place. I was present to 
hear him then, but have seen and heard nothing 
from him since. 

A short time after the occurrence at the log- 
house, at a religious meeting, Mr. W., one of 
my fe!low-laborers upon the house, who knelt 
during the colporteur’s prayer, and received 
from him a tract, arose and surprised the audi- 
ence by expressing his love for Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of sinners. He referred to Mr. S., 
the colporteur—his prayer and conversation 
and the tract, as the agency used by God in his 
conversation. He afterwards united with the 
church on profession of his faith in Christ, and 
still keeps that tract choice as a remembrance 
of him who gave it.” 

On the Sabbath following the Friday before 
referred to, the writer was introduced to Mr. 
W., who remarked, his face brightening with a 
smile, and his eye assuming a peculiar lustre, 
“T shall always remember the circumstances of 
my conversion. I shall remember the man who 
was the instrument of it,—the prayer he made, 
—the feelings I then had. It set me thinking 
on my way home that night. I wish there 
were a great many more such men as he. It 
would be a good thing if there were.” 

That colporteur is not aware, probably, of 
the result of the effort made at the new log- 
house. But he then laid up for himself trea- 
sures in heaven. From this incident we see 
the good effect produced by faithful personal 
effort and prayer for the conversion of men. 
“Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.” 
Unto such shall be given, in the day of the 
Lord Jesus, a crown of rejoicing, sparkling 
with gems. 


TIE PRAYER BOUK IN A CHI- 


NESE PRISON. 

“He (Archdeacon Dealtry) wished to bring 
before the meeting an interesting fact which 
would show the benefit of the Prayer Book. 

“ A Prayer Book, issued by this very Socie- 
ty, was given by himself to a young man in 
India. They had all taken a great interest in 
the Chinese war, and, therefore, probably re- 
membered that a steamer engaged in that war 
was burnt down to the water’s edge, and that 
the crew and passengers just escaped with their 
lives. 

“ Among those who were on board was a 
young man named Edmunds, to whom he had 
given this Prayer Book. Immediately those 
who had been on board reached land they were 
surrounded by the Chinese. and taken prison- 
ers; and the following is the statement of the 
young man himself. The whole narrative ten- 
ded to show the great benefit which was de- 
rived from the Society’s operations :-— 

«“«® When we were first surrounded and taken 
by the Chinese, they put us into the closest 
confinement. They examined us and took from 
us everything we had that was of the least val- 
ue. I pleaded hard to retain my Prayer Book. 
The Bible which Capt. Dicey had, happened to 
have gilt edges and a clasp; they soon cut it 
up for the sike of the gilt and the clasp, but 
my Book of Common Prayer had nothing about 
it to tempt their cupidity, and they did not know 
what to make of it. But they were not dis- 
posed to let me keep it; at last, when I pointed 
up to heaven, and- made them understand, 
through the carpenter, that it was to aid us in 
worshipping the Great Being that made the 
world, I was permitted to retain it. I have 
often thought since, what a merciful providence 
it was; for in all our anxieties and sufferings 
during the weeks of our captivity, that book 
was our great comfort. 

“¢ We read the Church Service daily from it, 
night and morning; we almost counted the 
hours, until the service came round. It served 
both to relieve our monotony, and to furnish us 
with subjects for meditation and conversation, 











} colporteur—for the stranger was onc—told us 





and to many of us was a source of more com- 
fort than I can describe. 





The Chinese came round us with wonder 
and surprise. The Chinese carpenter, a pris- 
oner with us, always attended our worship, and 
appeared to me much struck with the manner 
of our devotion, and the happy effect of our 
services. He reproved the Lascars (the native 
sailors,) if they made the least noise to inter- 
rupt us; and when we regained our freedom, 
the man asked me for a Bible and Prayer Book, 
that he might be made acquainted with a relig- 
ion that could give so much composure in the 
time of trouble and distress. 








I AM LIKE THAT LEAF. 

In the village of H——, a laborious pastor 
was standing in his place on a beautiful Sab- 
bath of October, and with aching heart was 
delivering his message to a people that seemed 
indifferent to all his utterances. Behind the 
pulpit there was a window, through which 
could be seen a tree whose foliage had been 
changed by autumnal frost. A young man in 
a remote pew, while gazing listlessly in the 
direction of the pulpit, saw a leaf separate 
from a twig of the tree, and with slow vibra- 














tions descend to the ground. Instantly, he 
said, as if the leaf had a tongue and spoke to 
him, the reflection arose, | am LIKE THAT 
LEAF. My hold on life is just so slender. I 
may soon be detached and fall like that sere 
leaf. Then where shall Ibe? One considera- 
tion started another, and thought piled on 
thought, until his mind was stirred to its lowest 
depths, and he was in an agony of solicitude 
respecting his prospects for eternity. God’s 
still small voice in the leaf spoke louder to him 
than thunder. 

But this case stood not alone in that Sabbath 
assembly. Christ had his eye and his heart 
upon another precious soul of that company to 
whom the anxious pastor thought he was 
preaching with little effect. There was another 
preacher and another sermon there, in a form 
which the minister knew not of. At the close 
of the service, while the choir were singing, 

Almighty God, thy grace impart, 

Fix deep conviction in each heart, 
another young man, who was looking up at the 
singers, observed that a pious lady, as she sung 
those lines, unaffectedly raised her eyes heav- 
enward, as if uttering an earnest prayer. Per- 
haps she is praying for me, was instantly his 
reflection, and yet I have never prayed for my- 
self. Wretch that I am, to live so prayerless 
and mindless of God and the future. What 
can I expect from the hand of a righteous God 
but everlasting destruction ? 

The train of thought thus started by God’s 
sermon in the leaf was pursued under the di- 
rection of God’s Spirit in the heart, and he, 
too, that very morning became intensely anx- 
ious to know what he should do to be saved. 

In the evening, both of these young men 
were found at the prayer-meeting, and there 
they expressed a desire to be prayed for, and to 
be guided into the way of life. The effect 
upon the meeting of such a development was 
electric. The pastor himself and most of his 
church were taken by surprise. The impeni- 
tent were startled and awed. Jt was atime of 
confessions, tears, and prevailing prayers. A 
revival of great power ensued, and the fruits 
thereof were eminently gracious.—Am. Mess. 





Morality. 





IMPORTANCE OF MORAL DECIS 


More than forty years ago, a young man was 
preceptor of Bradford Academy, who had just 
become interested in religion. He was invited 
to a social party to spend the evening. After 
tea the tables were prepared for card-playing. 
This young man was very much tried when he 
saw this preparation. Several of the company 
were young ladies who were members of his 
school, and he felt a responsibility respecting 
the influence he should exert upon them. He 
made up his mind that he would not engage in 
the amusement, and retired to another room.— 
The young ladies asked, “ Where is the pre- 
ceptor.” They all gathered around him, and 
entreated him to join in card playing. He told 
them he could not, and gave them his reasons. 
This afforded him an opportunity to enter into 





a free conversation on the subject of personal 


religion. Among the young ladies present that 
cain Harriet Atwood, who was after- 
wards Harriet Newell, of the first company of 
missionaries who went from this country. 

The faithful conversation of that young man 
resulted in her conversion. Throngh the bless- 
ing of God an entire revolution was wrought 
in her feelings and purposes. 

She devoted herself to teaching the gospel 
to the heathen. She had it in her heart to do 
this work, but lived only to come in sight of 
heathen lands. Her memoir has done a great 
work. She being dead, yet speaketh. Hun- 
dreds have been baptized into her name as well 
as imbued with her spirit. Her example will 
live, and continue to exert an influence, until 
earth’s remotest nations shall have learned 
Messiah’s name. : 

The young man who took this stand has been 
a successful pastor in New Hampshire more 
than forty years, The good accomplished by 
the decided stand which he took that night 
will never be fully understood until the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed. How important 
that Christians be decided !—Puritan Recorder. 


Editorial. 














MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XXIV. 
ROBERT HALL. 

In the present age, a fine instance of activity 
under the pressure of great and continued phy- 
sical suffering, was afforded by the late Rev. 
Robert Hall. No name is more rich in sacred 
and splendid associations than that of this pious 
and highly esteemed man. He was a son of a 
minister of the Gospel, and was bern at Arns- 
by, England, May 2nd, 1764. He was the 
youngest of fourteen children, and was so weak 
and sickly in his infancy, that, when two years 
old, he could neither walk nor talk. It is said 
that his nurse taught him his letters from the 
grave-stones in the burial-ground near his fath- 
er’s house. This afterwards became a favorite 
place of resort of the child during the intervals 
of schoo] hours. Here he delighted to spend 
his time in reflection, or lying on the grass in 
perusing his favorite authors. Whilst his mind 
was benefited by this contemplative abstrac- 
tion and study, his body suffered; for here it is 
thought he contracted the disease which afflic- 
ted him through life, a violent agonizing pain 
in the back, that visited him with fearful par- 
oxysms of anguish that were almost beyond 
human endurance. 

He made uncommon progress in his studies, 
reading profound standard works with full ap- 
preciation of their merits, before he was nine 
years old. ‘ Edwards on the Will,” and “ But- 
ler’s Analogy,” were the chosen literary com- 
panions of hischildhood. At the age of eleven 
years, such was his knowledge of theology and 
wonderful command of Janguage, that he was 
competent to the delivery of admirable extem- 
poraneus addresses on the most important and 
elevated spiritual themes. 

After receiving a course of academical in- 
struction, under the Rev. John Ryland, and 
subsequently at the Bristol institution as a stu- 
dent of theology, he was ordained to the work 
of the ministry at the age of sixteen years. In 
1785, he became assistant pastor at Broad- 
mead, Bristol, and also classical tutor at the 
Baptist academy. From thence, after five 
years of great usefulness, he removed to Cam- 
bridge, and was eminently successful in spread- 
ing evangelical piety, and increasing the mem- 
bers of the church. Here he preached and 
published his celebrated sermon on “ Modern 
Infidelity,” which not only procured him the 
esteem of many illustrious men, but was the 
means of checking the growth of the perni- 
cious principles which it successfully exposed. 

In November 1804, the increased violence of 
the dreadful pain in his back, from which he 





had few periods of respite, and the want of suf- 
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ficient rest, occasioned by his ceaseless study 
and mental activity, caused his fine mind to lose 
its balance. The sympathy felt for him was 
equal to the admiration his great talents had 
excited. Happily after about two months se- 
clusion, his health was restored; but, before 
the close of another year, he was again visited 
by a similar attack. This also was of short 
duration, but it was deemed essential to his 
permanent recovery, that he should resign his 
pastoral charge, and remove from Cambridge. 
These two fearful attacks, occurring within so 
short a period, made a most solemn impression 
on the mind of the sufferer. From the time of 
his second restoration to the unclouded use of 
his noble mental powers, he made the most ad- 
mirable use of the severe visitation, by becom- 
ing more than ever devoted, spiritual, and ear- 
nest in his piety. From that time to the last 
year of his life, it was his custom to renew, 
every birth-day, his covenant with God by a 
renewed dedication of himself to his service. 
Dr. Pritchard has remarked that “no man prob- 
ably ever went through more physical suffering 
than Mr. Hall,” and that “ he was a fine exam- 
ple of the triumph of the higher powers of 


mind, exalted by religion, over the infirmities 
of the body.” 


The death of this great man was worthy of 
his life. The fatal event was ushered in by an 
acute illness of ten days, and when expressing 
his apprehension that he should never minister 
among his people again, he said, “ But I am in 
God’s hands, and I rejoice that I am. I have 
not one anxious thought either for life or death. 
I think I would rather go than stay, for I have 


seen enough of the world, and I have an hum- 
ble hope.” 


Great and learned men, of every creed, have 
united in praise of Robert Hall’s character, and 
admiration of hjs genius. Dr. Parr has said, 
that he combined the eloquence of an orator, 
the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a scholar, 
the profoundness of a philosopher, and the pie- 
ty of a saint. Dugald Stewart, the distin- 
guished metaphysician, has also said, “ Who- 
ever wishes to see the English language in its 
perfection, must read the writings of the Rev. 
Robert Hall. He combines the beauties of 
Johnson, Addison, and Burke, without their im- 
perfections.” N. W. B. 

——— 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


“GIVE ME MY SLED!” 

Mr. Eprror.—It may be no news to some 
of your youthful readers to let them know that 
the boys of one of our New England cities 
have had fine times in coasting down some of 
the steep hills during the past winter. The 
side-walks, in some places, have been chosen 
for the purpose, but much to the disadvantage 
of foot passengers. For often the swift coaster 
would come upon a passer by anawares, and 
down would he fall, endangering both limb and 
life. The city passed an ordinance, forbidding 
the boys from sledding in the streets, and a 
few days since, an officer of the law was seen 
approaching the place of sport, catching at the 
foot of the hill one or two offenders, and inflic- 
ting summary punishment by taking their sleds, 
Not satisfied with his booty, he began to ascend 
the hill to make further seizures; but the alarm 
was soon given, and in less than two minutes 
the whole coast was cleared. The flight was 
in every direction ; but one little fellow, not as 
nimble ag hjs associates, was overtaken by his 
pursuer, and lost his sled, He looked truly 
pitiable. The tears rolled freely over his ruddy 
face, and as he saw the man of authority walk 
off with his treasure, he cried out in the bitter- 
ness of despair, “Give me my sled!” But 
alas, there was no hope for him. The law ad- 


judged it right to take away at least the instru- 
ment by which he might do mischief, though it 
should be at the cost of all the means of enjoy- 
ment he possessed. 

I thought of this circumstance as I witnessed 
it, and saw in it an apt illustration of one im- 
portant picture of the Maine Law. It proposes 
to seize and destroy the very means by which 
the miserable rum seller trips up, and rolls into 
the gutter the unfortunate inebriate. It takes 
from his grasp the instrument by which he pro- 
duces so much misery and death. His person 
is left untouched, until the third offence proves 
him to be incorrigible, and then he himself and 
his ‘liquors, are both locked up for safe keeping. 
If then it is right to take a sled away by law 
from a thoughtless boy, because he may do in- 
jury with it, why is it not equally just to seize 
the rum-seller’s instruments of death, that he 
may be prevented from inflicting untold misery 
upon his fellow men. What do you think, 
boys, who read this anecdote, don’t you regard 
this as correct reasoning ? R. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

Augusta, Me., Sept. 27th, 1851. 
Dea. Willis, Dear Sir.—Your dear little pa- 
per, has been a “Companion” to my children, 
from its first introduction into the world, to the 
present time. By my last receipt | find that I 
have paid up to June, 1852—Twenty-five years 
ago, you sent it to my oldest daughter, and it 
has been read I trust with profit by all my chil- 
dren; I am sure, it has been their fault, if it 
has not proved beneficial. 

After you have gone to the realities of eter- 
nity, may that paper still live to exert its pow- 
erful influence on the many youthful minds, 
that may have the privilege of its perusal, and 
may that number be increased a thousand 
fold. | Yours sincerely, Joun H. Incranam. 


Boston, Feb. 13th, 1852. 
N. Willis.—Dear Sir.—I have taken your 
paper since the first of January, and in it I find 
some interesting facts. I can safely recom- 
mend it as a useful paper for children. 
Yours truly, H. N.C. H. 








Variety. 


NEVER BE DISCOURAGED. 

It often happens that when appearances are 
the most unpromising, the results are the best. 
A Sunday-school missionary laboring in lli- 
nois, gives the following account of his efforts 
= - up a school in a particular neighbor- 








“ The Sunday-school at B——— was organ- 
ized under decidedly the most discouraging 
circumstances I ever encountered. You can 
scarcely have an idea of the moral and intellec- 
tual destitution of this district. With some 
eighty young children, the people have never 
so much as heard a sermon, nor have they had 
a common school, and the older people need 
training more than the young. They laughed 
at me for making the attempt. But we suc- 
ceeded in getting the school agoing finely. 
Before we got through these people contribu- 
ted sir dollars towards procuring books. Thus 
you see we are gradually making inroads upon 
what is deemed the most ignorant and benight- 
ed country in Illinois.” 

Had this —s been faint hearted and 
easily discouraged, he would not have over- 
come the obstacles he did, and established the 
school. We should have faith to believe that 
something can be done, even for the worst and 
most unpromising places.—Meth. Protestant. 

a 


THE GIDDY CHILD. 

Not long since, three or four thoughtless 
girls in southern Massachusetts resolved to at- 
tend a prayer-meeting to make light of and 
ridicule its solemnities. After prayer and sing- 
ing, the minister rose, and said, in an impressive 
manner, “ What will a man give in exchange 
for his soul?” One of the most thoughtless 
among the girls turned to her companion, and 
said, “I witl sell my soul to any body for a 











ninepence.” Scarcely had the words passed 


her lips before a pang of guilt came to her 
heart, and she shuddered at the fearful position 
into which the adversary had brought her. She 
was arrested, convicted, condemned “ out of 
her own mouth,” and that evening implored the 
prayers of God’s people. She soon embraced 
the Saviour, became an active and devoted 
Christian, and it is believed she has been the 
happy instrument of leading many to the cross 
of Christ. “Thus she who came to scoff, re- 
mained to pray.” [Am. Messenger.] 
ee 


HAPPY MARY. 

The influence of a dear young friend, whose 
home-conduct was a beautiful illustration of 
the faith that worketh by love, is thus described 
by an eye-witness:—*She moved about the 
house like a sunbeam. I heard her singing as 
she passed to and fro, and her mother heard 
her too, and said, with a fond smile, “It is 
Mary. She is always the same, always happy. 
1 do not know what I would do without her.” 
I do not know what any of us would do with- 
out Mary,” repeated her eldest daughter, and 
the rest echoed her words. 

‘Her younger brother is of a violent temper, 
and is always quarrelling with somebody ; but 
he never quarrels with Mary, because she will 
not quarrel with him, but strives to turn aside 
his anger by gentle words. Even her very 
presence has an influence over him.’ 


a 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 

A pious young man told a clergyman, that 
he had once disobeyed his father, on which the 
good man retired to his room and shut the 
door. Curiosity led the boy to look through 
the keyhole, and he saw his father on his knees 
at prayer. The boy listened, and he heard his 
father praying for him. ‘This so affected the 
youth, that he went away and prayed for him- 
self. His prayer and that of his parent were 
heard; the young man sought mercy through 
“the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of 
the world,” and became a Christian indeed. Be- 
hold, reader, the happy effect of a pious father’s 


prayer. 
——— 
THE BEGGAR AND DR. SMOLLET. 

A beggar asking Dr. Smollet for alms, he 
gave him, through mistake, a guinea. The 
poor fellow perceiving it, hobbled after him to 
return it; whereupon Smollet returned it to 
him, with another guinea, as a reward for his 
honesty, exclaiming at the same time, “* What 
a lodging has honesty taken up with!” 


——————— 


EXCELLENCES OF THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


The Sabbath school has one great advan- 
tage. It is designed to anticipate and prevent 
evil. The text book is the Bible. By the 
study of this the mind is pre-occupied and evil 
is kept out. This is not its only excellence.— 
It furnishes work for the members of the 
church, and thus gives a healthful tone to their 
piety. It makes them intelligent and growing 
Christians. It moreover furnishes good read- 
ing for the young, that so essential prerequisite 
to a virtuous life. The Church should aim, 
through the Sabbath school, at the conversion 
of the young; should sustain it in every possi- 
ble way, and should gather into it those who 
are destitute of religious advantages.—Chris- 
tian Mirror. 

—@— 


SHORTS. 


Read for some purpose-—Doctor Johnson 
says :—‘ Volumes may 
with attention, to little 
prudence, or principles of virtue, may be treas- 
ured in the memory, without influencing the 
conduct.” 


Lord Bacon says, “read not tv contradict 
and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider.” 


“ A country person, who had been forbidden 
to visit the daughter of a neighboring farmer, 
took an opportunity one evening when the old 
gentleman was absent, to renew his visits, 
The father having unexpectedly returned. 
Jonathan hastened to conceal himself beneath 
the bed, where there happened to be a setting 
hen, who, not liking the intrusion, pecked the 
poor fellow on the heels. Out he springs, ex- 
claiming, “ I’m snake bit, ‘I’m snake bit, and I 
jion’t care who knows it.” 


e perused, and perused 
fe and maxims of 


The Reward of Diligence.—“ Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business?” says Solomon; 
“he shall stand before’ kings.” We have a 
striking illustration of this aphorism in the life 
of Dr. Franklin, who, quoting the sentence 
himself, adds, “ This is true: I have stood in 
the presence of five kings, and once had the 
honor of dining with one.” All in consequence 
of his having been “ diligent in business” from 
his earliest years. What a lesson is this for 
our youth, and for us all! 


The End of Earthly Glory.—Bonaparte’s 
house, at J.ongwood, St. Helena, is now a barn 
—the room he died in is a stable—and where 
the imperial corpse lay in state, may be found 
a machine for grinding corn. Bonaparte often 
remarked that “ from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous was but a step.” 


A little boy—whose father neglected the du- 
ty of family prayer—spent some time with pi- 
ous relations where morning and evening devo- 
tion was carefully observed, and religious in- 
struction imparted—remarked, “ We havn't got 
any God at my Papa’s house.” 

There is a difference between happiness and 
wisdom ; he who thinks himself the happiest 
man is generally so, but he who thinks himself 
the wisest man is generally the greatest fool! 


What unthankfulness is it to forget our con- 
solations, and to look upon matters of griev- 
ance; to think so much upon two or three cros- 
ses, as to forget a hundred blessings.—Sibbs. 











Poctrp. 

THE TWO BRIDES. 
I saw two maids at the kirk, 

And both were fair and sweet, 
One in her wedding robe, 

And one in her winding sheet. 
The choristers sang the hymn, 

The sacred rites were read, 
And one for life to Life, 

And one to death was wed. 
They were borne to their bridal beds, 

In loveliness and bloom ; 
One in a merry castle, 

The other a solemn tomb. 
One on the morrow woke 

In a world of sin and pain; 
But the other was happier far, 

And never awoke again! 
— 


THE SPARROW. 
Glad to see you, little bird, 
*T was your pretty chirp I heard : 
What did you intend to say ?— 
“ Give me something this cold day?” 
That I will, and plenty too; 
All these crumbs I saved for you, 
Don’t be frighten’d—here’s a treat : 
I will wait and see you eat. 
Frost and snow have made you bold; 
Pll not hurt you, though I’m told 
There are many reasons why 
Every sparrow ought to die. 
Thomas says you steal his wheat, 
John complains his plums you eat, 
Choose the ripest for your share, 
Never asking whose they are. 
Shocking tales I hear of you, 
Chirp, and tell me are they true ? 
Robbing all the summer long: 
Don’t you think it very wrong ? 
Yet you seem an honest bird ; 
Don’t be vex’d at what I’ve heard : 
Now, no grapes and plums you eat: 
Now, you cannot steal the wheat. 
So I will not try to know 
What you did so long ago: 
There’s your breakfast, eat away, 
Come and see me every day. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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